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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

At a meeting of the members of the Institute, held on the 
evening of June 2d, 1857, the following paper was read by 
Oaltert Vaux, Esq. : 

In all the large American cities at the present time, and in New 
York especially, there is a constantly increasing demand in the way of 
house accommodation for a more liberal supply of convenience and 
comfort than has been considered necessary by most persons, till 
within the last few years. This desire seems to progress even faster 
than the extraordinary prosperity of the people ; the mechanic, now-a- 
days, shares with the millionaire his taste for the luxuries of privacy, 
fresh air, water, and light, and the wish to occupy, together with the 
capacity to appreciate, a commodious residence, is widely spread 
amongst all classes. 

It is certainly well that this desire should exist, and it ought, 
doubtless, to be responded to by professional architects as far as possi- 
ble, inasmuch as it is the duty of Science and Art to popularize as 
well as to discover, and to assist in developing in an economical form, 
all those refinements of convenience that education teaches us are 
healthful and agreeable. The present position of matters, at any 
rate in New York, does not seem to be entirely satisfactory. The 
area of the city is limited, and the population being, for many rea- 
sons, growing larger and larger every year, the available building sites 
have continued increasing in value, till the mere interest on the pur- 
chase money of an ordinary city lot, without any house on it, would 
in any European' city be considered an exorbitant rent for the house 
and lot together. 

If buildings could be erected at an extremely reasonable cost, this 
would, in a measure, compensate for the high price to be paid for the 
land they occupy ; but this, we are all aware, is not the case ; wages 
are high, and the outlay necessary for building and fitting up even a 
small house, renders a high rental necessary, if the investment is to be 
at all remunerative. This matter of burdensome rent is a growing 
evjt in New York, and is well known to be so. Strenuous efforts 
have, indeed, been made to economise space, by reducing the width of 
the lots, and it is not uncommon now to see two houses built on a 
space of twenty-five feet, thus making each residence to consist of 
long rooms that are very thin, narrow passages that are very dark, 
and crowded stairways that are very uncomfortable; still the rent is 
materially reduced by this process, and such houses readily find occu- 
pants who are willing to pay a high price, and live, as it were, on a 
ladder, rather than give up the advantages of a convenient situation. 
This whole difficulty can, of course, be avoided by taking a house at 
some considerable distance from the city, and the facilities for suburban 
residence are fortunately always on the increase ; still, although many 
.may live agreeably in this way, the great majority of those who have 
to work for their living in a large city, will naturally seek for accom- 
modations within an easy distance of the scene of their labors. 

There are, we know, several other methods of obtaining a residence 
in a city like New York ; thus, a .family may live at a hotel or in a 
hoarding-house, but the ceaseless publicity that ensues, the constant 
change, and the entire absence of ail individuality in the every day 
domestic arrangements, will always render this method of living dis- 
tasteful as a permanent thing to the heads of families who have any 
tante for genuine home comforts, whether they happen to belong to 
' this continent or the other. 

■ ' In some cases, two or more parties make arrangements to hire a 
house together, and this is a tolerably satisfactory plan, if the resi- 
dents are suited to each other; but it seems to offer no advantages 
that might not be more completely obtained if the suites of apartments 
. were entirely separated and complete in themselves. 

In Europe, extensive buildings, Beveral stories high, are frequently 



arranged with all the rooms required for a family grouped together on 
one level, or nearly so, and these approached through one hall-door 
from a public staircase, and this continental plan, as it is called, seems 
to possess so many advantages, that it deserves more attention than 
has hitherto been accorded to it in America; as yefc it is little more 
than its title indicates, a continental plan so far as New York is con- 
cerned ; for it has hardly taken any root here, except in the inadequate 
shape of what are known as tenement houses; and this limited deve- 
lopment of its capabilities is naturally calculated to deter rather than 
induce property owners to invest their capital in this style of building. 

In the Scotch cities, the advantages obtained by having separate 
suites of rooms under the same roof were recognized and acted on 
many years ago, and numbers of such buildings were carried up eight 
or ten stories high; but there seems a practical disadvantage in this 
extreme loftiness of the building that would render it un advisable to 
try any experiment of the sort in New York. Two or three flights of 
easy stairs may be readily surmounted, and the freedom from dust 
and noise obtained by those who might live in the third or fourth 
stories would he found to compensate in a great measure for the trou- 
ble of traversing an extra flight or two of stairs, and thus people of 
about the same standing in society could in all probability be readily 
induced to occupy comfortable apartments as high as the fourth floor ; 
but beyond this the extra labor would soon he considered excessive, and 
the much cheaper rooms would attract a lower class of tenants than 
those likely to occupy floors nearer the level of the street; this would, 
in all probability, be thought very disagreeable in an American city, 
although accepted aB a matter of course in Edinburgh. The same 
objection holds good in many of the French and German buildings 
arranged on this plan; and, although they offer models for imitation 
in most respects, this difficulty will, in ail probability, have to be 
avoided, if the idea is to be successfully developed here. 

It is not uncommon to find the larger and more elegant European 
establishments built round an open court; they are thus made to 
occupy, for the most part, ground at a considerable distance behind 
the most valuable frontage that faces on the main street; but such a 
plan does not seem practicable here, not only on account of the peculiar 
plan of the city, but because every family that owns 'or rents a house 
wishes to have the principal parlor command a view of the street, and 
American ladies who are in the habit of spending the greater part of 
their time in their own apartments, think it far more lively and cheer- 
ful to look out on a busy thoroughfare than on a monotonous quadrangle 
however elegantly it may be decorated. The suites facing the court 
would not, therefore, be so readily rented, and it consequently seems 
desirable in New York to abandon this feature if possible. 

It is not at all uncommon in the European buildings on this plan to 
find the public staircase in the middle of the house, and although 
ample in dimensions, somewhat restricted in its supply of light and 
air. Indeed, as a general rule, the public approaches are allowed 
to be of secondary importance, and the agreeable effect of the rooms 
themselves, when arrived at, is possibly enhanced thereby; but a 
different plan must be adopted, if the idea is to be suited to New 
York needs; the public staircase, which is the unusual feature to 
which we have to be accustomed, must be made light, airy and elegant - 
and if possible lighter, airier, and more elegant than any other part of 
the house, or a prejudice will be likely to be excited on entering the 
premises against the whole effect; and this it is all important to 
avoid. 

In London, the subject has attracted a good deal of attention and 
some very handsome buildings have been put up ; but the price of 
ground is so comparatively moderate, even in very eligible situations 
that a frontage on the main avenue of fifty or sixty feet is given to 
each suite of apartments, without the rental being exorbitant. 

Mr. Tans accordingly submitted plans of a building drawn 
with reference to the above suggestions, which were duly dis- 
cussed by the members present. 

Riohard M. Htjnt, Sec'y. 



